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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF VALIDITY. 

I. 

' I "HE first and most obvious difficulty in the way of any 
-*- satisfactory theory of knowledge is a want of clearness 
and uniformity of judgment as to the necessity and legitimacy of 
the inquiry. The problem in itself gives occasion for a suspicion 
of some such fallacy as that to which Representative Perception 
must succumb, and the suspicion is allowed to acquire almost 
an a priori force by writers who on general grounds deny the 
possibility of such theory. Hegel's refutation of the Critical 
Philosophy in the Encyclopadie der philosophischen Wissen~ 
schaften is a case in point. Here the writer, either misconstruing; 
or misrepresenting Kant's actual method, proceeds to direct 
against him a polemic based on the internal contradictoriness of 
the critical attitude. The substance of Hegel's objection is 
indicated by the simile in which he compares the aim of Criticism 
to "the wise purpose of the schoolman to learn to swim before 
venturing into the water." 1 Kuno Fischer's reply, endorsed by 
Vaihinger, 2 that the question is not one of learning to swim but 
of explaining the act of swimming exposes the pointlessness of 
the analogy; but the essence of Hegel's error lies in the attempt 
to turn the specific purpose of Criticism into a general responsi- 
bility for knowledge. He accuses Kant of requiring that we 
should "learn to know the instrument (our power of knowing) 
before undertaking the work to be done by it"; whereas the 
truth is that Kant assumes knowledge as revealed in certain 

1 Encycl. d. philos. Wiss., § 10. 

2 Comm. zu Kants Kril. d. rein. Vern., Vol. I, p. 45. 

I 
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specific forms under certain specific conditions — viz., in the 
sciences of physics and mathematics; and it is from the knowl- 
edge thus assumed that he derives the principles which become 
the criterion of knowledge in general. 

This attitude, postulated by Hegel and exemplified by Kant, 
must be taken as the first condition of the problem. Knowledge 
itself is the presupposition of any theory of knowledge ; and it is 
under this presupposition that Epistemology must proceed. The 
Critical Philosophy represents one line of advance — highly indi- 
vidual in some of its developments and in the combination of 
spiritual influences which modified its progress. That philosophy 
is now a stupendous heap of ruins ; but the fragments are instinct 
with the suggestions of reconstruction, and it will be a con- 
venience to utilize some of the material in a general survey of 
the conditions which seem to underlie all significant inquiry in 
this region. 

In terms of the presupposition, then, epistemology is an in- 
vestigation as to the possibility of that which we are bound to 
accept not as a possibility but as in some sense actual. This of 
itself suggests a further component in the required preliminary 
orientation. The theory of knowledge is usually entangled at a 
very early point in the theory of reality; and of course where the 
question is one of validity, the inquiry is bound to issue sooner 
or later in the region of ultimate problems. But it is a tactical 
error to force on the final speculative issue before the ground 
has been reconnoitred and before it is certain that such issue 
can be no longer deferred. The suggestion here is that we do 
snot make sufficient use of the distinction we draw between epis- 
temology and metaphysics, thereby forfeiting the benefits of 
simplification which might be expected to accrue from the 
scientific abstraction of the problem of knowing from the problem 
of being. And further, the metaphysical investigation is directed 
to the definition of reality in its most general terms; whereas the 
whole purport of epistemological inquiry may quite well be to 
■determine whether it is not something specific in the reference to 
reality, which underlies the validity of our knowledge. If this 
is so it would be a mistake in method to raise the final problem at 
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the outset, merely because the way ought first to be prepared by a 
process designed to render exact the terms in which the ultimate 
relation of knowledge to the real may be profitably considered. 

The special occasion which is responsible for precipitating the 
metaphysical issue is easily indicated. Knowledge character- 
istically represents its object as real ; and this feature is taken as 
final in determining the form which the problem shall assume. 
The inquiry therefore immediately gives rise to the question 
whether and on what grounds knowledge is entitled to represent 
its object as real; and in an instant we are committed to the 
points at issue between phenomenalism and realism. 

Now it may be that epistemology is right in regarding the 
claim of knowledge to represent the real as the crucial question. 
But it is certainly not entitled to assume this without critical 
investigation. The claim that knowledge makes for itself is an 
obvious feature in the character of knowledge, but it is not the 
only, and perhaps not the most obvious character; so that the 
preferential treatment accorded to it calls for demonstration. 

Once more, the claim to represent the real is not of the slightest 
help until it is made clear to what real the claim refers. And here 
it may be remarked in general that philosophy continually 
suffers from the uncritical use of the antithesis between appear- 
ance and reality. Perhaps it would not be too much to assert 
that the problem of philosophy never is the problem of reality 
in contradistinction to something imagined as non-real, but 
always that of the what real or the sense in which reality may 
and may not be affirmed. 

Here for example we are confronted with our initial assumption 
that knowledge is actual and therefore real. In addition we find 
this real or actual knowledge characterized by the claim which 
it makes for itself to represent a certain reality in its object. 
The question is: what reality? Obviously not the reality which 
we are compelled to assume in the knowledge itself to which the 
object appears as a representation. But if this is so, it follows 
that from the strictly epistemological point of view we are bound 
to accord priority, not to the reality which knowledge supposes in 
that which in some sense lies beyond itself, but to that reality 
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which knowledge as an immediate datum actually is. It will, 
therefore, be necessary by way of orientation to reverse the usual 
and seemingly natural order, and to substitute for the phenome- 
nality of knowledge and the reality of its object the reality of 
knowledge and the phenomenality of its object. The position 
at this stage is equally indifferent to phenomenalism and realism. 
The distinction that has been drawn is of purely methodological 
significance and has neither the depth nor the finality of the 
Kantian designation of the forms of experience and the object 
revealed in them as empirically real and transcendentally ideal. 

From these preliminary observations the first move in the 
argument follows of its own accord. If attention is to be directed 
to knowledge itself as a presupposed actuality, it is apparent 
that we must look within and not beyond knowledge for the 
indication of any differences that may throw light upon the 
question of its validity. Now there is a very obvious distinction 
here, expressive of an internal standard — the distinction of the 
scientific and the non-scientific. From within the concept of 
knowledge, in so far as this subordinates itself to an ideal, it 
goes without saying that knowledge is at least in some degree 
and in some sense determinable by the conditions which render 
it scientific. 

On this aspect of the truth Kant lays excessive emphasis. It 
furnishes content to the original assumption as understood by 
him. In this, however, he possibly passes the limit of legitimate 
presupposition. For however the validity of knowledge be bound 
up with the character which renders it amenable to scientific 
form and to normative relations under such form, so long as the 
scientific and non-scientific remains a distinction of knowledge, 
we are not entitled to assume that the scientific is as such and in 
all respects identical with the sum of conditions which constitute 
epistemological validity. It remains a problem whether knowl- 
edge is definable in terms of scientific value or whether the con- 
cept of science has itself to be authenticated by reference to some 
more general character in the concept of knowledge — in a word, 
whether from the standpoint of validity science is to subsume 
knowledge or knowledge to subsume science. 
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According to the answer given to these questions, or the bias 
shown, philosophy becomes prevailingly rationalistic or prevail- 
ingly humanistic. A general estimate of results will help to 
throw light on the significance of the problem as it has been 
stated. On the one hand, the refusal to accede to the scientific 
complete responsibility for knowledge has led in the end to the 
introduction of an extra-epistemological criterion, whether cus- 
tom or utility or fitness to survive — in any case a criterion 
involving an ultimate abandonment of the problem as intrin- 
sically a problem of knowledge. The Sophistic movement among 
the Greeks and the modern Pragmatic movement, along with 
which, from this point of view, must be classed Radical Empiri- 
cism, are sufficient evidence of what is a uniform tendency. On 
the other hand, the Rationalistic and Idealistic thinkers who have 
erected the scientific character into the sole determinant of 
knowledge are confronted with a vast phenomenality of actual 
experience, which it is impossible to locate elsewhere than in the 
realm of the cognitive but which, as so determined, it is equally 
impossible either to deny or to include in the category of knowl- 
edge. The predicament for thought might be expressed by 
saying that we have here an actually known which is yet not 
knowable. 

This is easily illustrated from the enigmatic position of sense 
perception in the great idealistic systems of the Greeks. Plato in 
the Thecetetus and Aristotle in the Metaphysics and elsewhere 
have given expression to a view which seems ultimately to imply 
a parallelism or variable concomitance between the object of 
apprehension and the apprehension of the object at different 
levels of reality and truth. The object of sense is revealed and 
revealed completely in sensation; but neither is the object of 
sensation completely real nor is sensation itself real knowledge. 1 
Knowledge is admitted only on the scientific level, where, in 
Aristotle's phraseology, it finds its object in the "invariable." 

Putting together these two distinct tendencies of thought, we 
find that according to the degree of emphasis laid upon the 

1 A single quotation from Aristotle will sufficiently illustrate the antithesis: tn 
Si t&v aiadifatuv ovStnlav ijyobneda elvai aoipiav' koutoi Kvpi&Taral y'eltrlv alrou. 
r&v Had' iKctora yv&aeis. Met. A, 981 b 9-11. 
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normative distinctions which knowledge discloses within itself, 
either there is no genuinely epistemological criterion at all, or 
else, if there is one, it discredits a large proportion of what man- 
kind ordinarily understand as knowledge. Both positions are 
sufficiently forbidding to make it advisable, before further com- 
mitting ourselves, to pause and ask whether the alternation 
exhausts the possibilities of the situation. The questions that 
naturally suggest themselves are these. On the one hand, need 
the inability to acknowledge the exclusive claims of science drive 
us beyond knowledge itself for the ultimate grounds of validity? 
On the other, need the epistemological primacy of the scientific 
be interpreted to mean either that the scientific is the only true 
knowledge or that all knowledge, in order to establish itself as 
such, must appear as amenable to the scientific form? 

When stated in this way the disjunction does not appear so 
obviously exhaustive. Between the extreme positions there is 
an interspace which may turn out capable of giving support to 
considerations of weight. For example, while the distinction of 
the scientific and the non-scientific is too characteristic to be 
unconnected with the conditions of validity, it may be that 
there is some way of employing the distinction in the interests 
of the problem, different from the methods of both the large 
spiritual tendencies which we have summarized under the heads 
of pragmatism and rationalism. 

In order to discover whether this is so it will be necessary to 
ask: What exactly is the use to which the two conflicting theories 
turn this important distinction? A little reflection will disclose 
a common presupposition underlying both views. Rationalism 
and empirico-humanism rest alike on the assumption that if the 
distinction of the scientific and the non-scientific is to be taken 
as determinant of epistemological validity, the only meaning we 
can give to the proposition is that the scientific and the non- 
scientific are respectively identical with the epistemologically 
valid and invalid. This the rationalists affirm and the pragma- 
tists deny. But it is not necessary to do either. The truth may 
be that the assumption is untenable. If so, a new and somewhat 
tempting possibility is revealed. 
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If we further unfold the presupposition common to both 
views it appears to involve the following consequence. The 
antithesis of the scientific and the non-scientific is of such a 
nature that if it is admitted as a criterion of knowledge, the 
knowledge thus determined will in turn destroy the force of the 
antithesis. That is to say, rationalism demands the subordina- 
tion of all knowledge to the accredited standard form, thus 
negating the non-scientific as a genuinely distinct or, so to speak, 
natural kind. The opposite tendency is equally destructive to 
the antithesis. For generally speaking the fundamental signifi- 
cance of empiricism and pragmatism alike is the obliteration 
of any ultimate distinction of epistemological value between raw 
experience or naked phenomenality on the one hand and stand- 
ardized scientific truth on the other. 

This discovery of a common presupposition and a common 
issue in the conflicting views discloses the possible via media for 
which we have been looking. If on both theories it is the char- 
acter of knowledge, rightly understood, to extinguish or tend to 
extinguish the antithesis of the scientific and the non-scientific, 
and if, further, the contradictions which divide the two opposing 
schools can be definitely traced back to their common assump- 
tions, the inference is that the opposite hypothesis ought to be 
tried, and that, instead of finding the characteristic of knowledge 
in its tendency to extinguish, we should seek it in the capacity to 
maintain and give reality to, the distinction. 

The elucidation of this remark will be best effected by returning 
to the theory which stands in such unique and significant con- 
trast to the views we have been considering, and by showing how 
the position indicated may be worked out of various predicaments 
in the Critical Philosophy. 

Kant then obviously employs the scientific as the criterion of 
knowledge, and he finds the scientific most completely embodied 
in the sciences of physics and mathematics. In these there is 
that universality which can be relied upon because it is one with 
necessity. This is an essential feature, indicating the exact 
connection in which Kant introduces the two cognate sciences. 
His inquiry ostensibly, in its first form, is not as to the criterion 
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of knowledge qua knowledge, but as to the criterion of scientific 
knowledge; and although his problem deepens almost immedi- 
ately into the more general inquiry, which is presupposed in 
the other, still the preliminary aspect of the investigation must 
be taken into account. What Kant sets out to elucidate is 
the possibility of metaphysics — a kind of knowledge, which, 
on account of the generality of its propositions, pretends to 
scientific form, and must therefore be held to stand or fall accord- 
ing as this generality can or can not be shown to rest upon 
scientific necessity. The position is clear. It is as a criterion 
of scientific knowledge that Kant employs the sciences of mathe- 
matics and physics. So far at least there is not that immediate 
identification of knowledge as a whole with scientific knowledge, 
which we have seen to be destructive of a highly significant 
antithesis. 

The result of Kant's investigation is to prove that meta- 
physics is not possible as scientific knowledge; and as meta- 
physics does not pretend to exist as anything else, the conclu- 
sion is that this "queen of the sciences" must be excluded from 
the sphere of knowledge altogether. There can be little doubt 
that the tendency which hereupon asserts itself irresistibly in 
Kant's mind to restrict knowledge to the scientific form is not 
unconnected with this predicament, which, strictly speaking, 
applies only to the supposed but now discredited science of 
metaphysics. The underlying paralogism resolves itself into 
the ambiguity of arguing that since one kind of cognition, 
which, from its nature, in order to be knowledge, must be scien- 
tific, breaks down as science and hence as knowledge, all knowl- 
ledge which falls short of a scientific character must for similar 
reasons be discredited. That Kant goes the whole length of 
this position it would of course be ridiculous to maintain. His 
real position would be more exactly indicated if we said that in 
determining the conditions of knowledge he makes no adequate 
use of that empirical, and, as such, general knowledge which he 
recognizes as a fact. In considering his predilection for a scien- 
tific, that is, in his sense, a priori formulation of knowledge, it 
must be constantly kept in mind that what he is denying is the 
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scientific validity of metaphysics — a truth which attains ex- 
pression in the fact that the problem is characteristically made 
to rest on the distinction of the phenomenal and the noumenal. 
That there is more than this implied follows from the reflection 
that the distinction of the phenomenal and the noumenal cannot 
be taken as exactly equivalent to the distinction of the known 
and the unknown or of the knowable and the unknowable; and 
this is only more markedly true if we accept the identification 
of knowledge and the scientific. Obviously the phenomenal 
as such and altogether is not characterized by that strict univer- 
sality and necessity which are the mark of scientific knowledge. 
The problem therefore forces itself upon us whether the distinc- 
tion of the scientific and the non-scientific, which breaks out 
within the phenomenal itself, is to be identified with the distinc- 
tion of the known and the unknown. 

Kant's answer to this question is contained in the demon- 
stration of scientific knowledge which he gives in the deduction 
of the categories. That the categories should require a deduc- 
tion is itself significant; for it indicates that Kant in order to 
make good his claim for the sciences is obliged to abandon 
his original foothold within them. Of course there is no am- 
biguity, far less inconsistency, here. Kant nowhere succumbs 
to the illusion that his a priori principles demand a derivative 
exposition. But even a transcendental deduction, which is 
perfectly in order, betrays an assumption as fundamental as 
that of science itself — the assumption of a distinction within 
the phenomenal, of which the scientific is only one member. 

In general terms Kant's position amounts to this. The va- 
lidity of the scientific depends upon the fact that its principles 
are identical with the principles which render experience in its 
ordinary unscientific form possible. Thus the principle of 
causality is universally necessary and therefore conforms to the 
scientific character, because the experience of an event in time 
presupposes a kind of succession, different from the fortuitous 
and reversible succession of our subjective impressions. 

The constitutive nature of the categories introduces great 
difficulties. Is it true in point of fact that in order to have an 
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experience of events in time we must already apprehend them 
as standing in a relation which, when examined, turns out to be 
that very exactly determined relation known to the sciences and 
to philosophy as causality? Or is not causality a reflective 
category which we apply only after the event and even then with 
considerable analytic preparation? These questions merge in 
the general difficulty of the concept of experience as applied in 
the transcendental deductions. If the categories are consti- 
tutive of experience, then experience is constituted by those 
universal principles which render knowledge scientific. We 
know the object by exactly the same process by which we con- 
stitute it an object at all. How then is scientific knowledge dis- 
tinguished from the knowledge which is experience? On the 
other hand, the distinction must exist if it is to be used in order 
to establish the categories. 

The ordinary ways out of the difficulty are not open to Kant. 
For instance the character of scientific universality as under- 
stood by him precludes the use of the obscure distinction be- 
tween the implicit and the explicit in the transition from experi- 
ence to knowledge. Again, the a priori principles are not in the 
nature of hypotheses tentatively advanced with a view to ulti- 
mate verification. The intermediary machinery merely serves 
to break up by way of further analysis — an analysis of doubtful 
legitimacy — the distinction which is the source of trouble. The 
Synthesis of Reproduction in Imagination, virtually an extended 
application of the Humian principle of association, contributes 
nothing at all to the objective estimate of truth; and no con- 
siderations of a subjective nature can be taken seriously into 
account where, as in the present case, the conditions of validity 
are not only connected, but are identical, with the conditions 
which remove knowledge from the sphere of subjective impression 
and give it the distinctive character of objectivity. But when 
we come to the objective side we find the same transition from 
experience to science no more satisfactorily mediated by the 
machinery of Schematism than on the subjective side by Imagi- 
nation. With the advent of Schematism we are already in the 
region of that absolute universality, resting on a priori grounds, 
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which makes it hard to draw any theoretical distinction between 
knowledge and experience. 

No doubt a full elucidation of the point would involve a com- 
plete discussion of Kant's extremely anbiguous terminology — in 
the present instance particularly his use of the word "Erfah- 
rung"; but apart from this, it is obvious that there is a real 
difficulty for thought, which, as in the case of the other views 
we have considered, turns upon the failure to maintain con- 
sistently a certain antithesis, each member of which is necessary 
as a criterion of the other. 

The same conclusion may be arrived at along another line by 
considering the tendency (from which Kant, as we have seen, is 
not immune) to designate knowledge exclusively in terms of its 
universal scientific aspect. Here the crucial point is discovered 
in the profoundly mysterious cleavage which divides one science 
from another. The process which leads behind these differences 
to a common concept of the scientific involves a degree of abstrac- 
tion that leaves it uncertain whether we are dealing any longer 
with an aspect of knowledge specifically scientific or only with 
knowledge in its most general terms. And in the case of Kant, 
it is to be observed, we are concerned only with the cognate 
sciences of physics and mathematics, where differences of prin- 
ciple might reasonably be supposed to be at a minimum. Had 
not his metaphysical views precluded his considering in this 
connection the biological and the normative sciences, along with 
formal logic, he would have had to face at the epistemological 
rather than, as he afterwards does, at the metaphysical level, 
the irreducible differences which separate fact from value, 
mechanism from teleology, the procedure by genuine a priority 
from the procedure by hypothesis. 

It is true that physics and mathematics are cognate sciences; 
but Kant's treatment, while beginning from an apparently as- 
sumed epistemological parallelism, ends with the discovery of 
differences which disturb the symmetry of his plan in a way 
calculated to modify the natural purport of his presupposition. 
The fundamental character of a scientific principle, then, is, 
on Kant's view, its indefeasible a priority. This, however, de- 
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pends on a highly specific character in the principles themselves. 
Thus, for instance, that which gives its a priority to space and its 
complete universality and therefore its scientific validity to 
mathematics is a perfectly definite character in intuition (not 
further definable in general terms) which, while positing the 
complete and infinite uniformity of space with itself (what Kant 
designates in a pregnant sense homogeneity), at the same time 
excludes from all participation in its content or in the set of 
conditions which determine its epistemological validity every 
principle or a priori condition which underlies any other depart- 
ment of scientific knowledge. 

The a priority of principle, then, on which scientific knowledge 
depends is found, on examination, to involve, not a presupposi- 
tion uniform for all science, but several distinct sets of perfectly 
specific and mutually exclusive presuppositions. It would not 
seem possible to obtain along these lines a general concept of the 
scientific more than that contained in the notion of science as a 
common designation for any form of conscious experience 
organized in a particular way under one or another of several 
ultimate principles. 

In losing its general character in this sense, science appears to 
lose its power to direct us towards that uniform feature which 
should serve to differentiate knowledge. A differentia, while its 
function is to reduce the generic to the specific, must always 
itself, in order to meet the purposes of recognition, be capable of 
designation in general terms. But a principle which is specific 
in the pregnant sense, that is, ultimate, is in the position of an 
infima species — incapable of further general specification. 

Science then is in itself the most empty of generic titles until 
it has been given a content by different and irreducible types of 
a priority. Being secondary to these, it cannot lead us to the 
discovery of anything so highly specific as the peculiar character 
of the ultimate principles of knowledge; and the question must 
be faced: Whence do these ultima tes arise? 

The answer springs directly out of 'the terms of the question. 
That which is specifically and irreducibly prior, being incapable 
of logical or other derivation from anything either more primitive 
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or more general, can be revealed in the immediacy of experience 
alone. The principles of scientific knowledge, which are in the 
nature of a prius, must therefore be the prius of experience — an 
experience which brings its presuppositions with it. Space, 
time and causality are given only in the experience which pre- 
supposes them. This is the epistemological significance of Kant's 
combination of synthesis with a priority. 

In this combination Kant has what he supposes a resume of 
the conditions implied in knowledge — complete universality 
guaranteed by a priority and objectified in experience. But 
when he comes to work out his formula a fresh set of difficulties 
appears. The combination, as he states very clearly, for example 
in the Prolegomena, is realised in the Forms of Intuition; but his 
pretence of basing the sciences on these forms can hardly be 
taken seriously. One of them, time, is simply passed over in 
order to furnish a precondition to a further science, which draws 
its whole substance from a very different set of conditions. 1 
And when we turn to the one remaining form on which a science 
is supposed to be based we are confronted by the following 
obstacle. It goes without saying that the form of space as such 
is not the subject-matter of geometry. In order to indicate 
what exactly the subject-matter is, Kant is compelled to resort 
to the very difficult distinction between what he calls "die Form 
der Anschauung" and "die formelle Anschauung." The one 
is that universally extended space of which all determinate space 
is a limitation and which itself is the presupposition on which 
the science of geometry is assumed to be based. The other is 
space become an object. But what sort of an object? Clearly 
not an object of the commonly recognized senses; for Kant quite 
consistently excludes the empirical reference in determining the 
subject-matter of geometry. The object therefore must be con- 
ceived, as Kant conceives it, as determinable by a special sense 
of its own — what is known to philosophy as outer sense. This 
concept, however, Kant fails to render clear. It is the peculiar 

1 There has been mention of a science of chronometry founded on the form of 
time; but surely there is no indication that Kant ever tried to employ the form of 
time for any such purpose. R. Honigswald, Zum Begriff der Kritischen Erkennt- 
nislehre, Kantstudien, Vol. 13. 
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character of the formal intuition which is the object of outer 
sense that it should be constructed within the universal form of 
space; and the a priori nature and therefore universality of 
geometrical propositions depends upon this constructibility. 
But as a matter of fact the formal intuition is never definitely 
constructible. What we do construct is always and only the 
empirical image. This we may construct according to an a 
priori formal idea, but the formal idea which represents the 
principle of construction is not an intuition in the Kantian sense. 
There is reason to suspect that Kant has succumbed here to a 
natural enough confusion. It was his purpose to lend reality 
to science by giving experiential concreteness to the universal. 
The forms of intuition appeared to furnish the needed medium. 
Here we have universality and here we have a character in 
experience. But Kant fails to realize the depth of the distinction 
between experience itself and the presuppositions which underlie 
it. We never do actually experience these presuppositions as 
such; and what we experience never reveals that assured uni- 
versality which only a presupposition can possess. The formal 
intuition is a product of the mythological fancy, combining into 
an incongruous whole elements that nature keeps apart. Kant 
like other thinkers has partially lapsed into the tendency to pre- 
cipitate the union of experience and the ideal universality de- 
manded by science. But he eventually rises above his error. 

Among the various principles which later on in the Critique of 
Pure Reason emerge as Ideas of Reason appear the forms of space 
and time. The full significance of this is not always realised 
because the list of Ideas is not always considered in its complete- 
ness. The tendency is to think of these Ideas as merely the 
categories, that is, the constitutive principles of thought, in their 
transcendent form and purely regulative use. But in addition 
to the categories Kant expressly mentions the laws of specifica- 
tion and continuity (all in fact that is summed up under the 
heads of manifoldness, variety and unity) and in addition 
teleology, freedom and duty. The inclusion of space and time 
with such principles as these is highly suggestive. 

It is obvious from the beginning that in confining his purview 
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to the sciences of physics and mathematics Kant is choosing 
far too narrow a basis for scientific knowledge. The inducement 
was undoubtedly the splendid ideal of a completely demonstra- 
tive science which should yet be rooted in the actualities of 
experience. His attempt to establish such has broken down; 
and modern mathematics has advanced by the rejection of his 
presuppositions, which would limit its subject-matter to the 
three-dimensional space of experience. But a new pathway 
opens out. If space, time and the categories, the presuppositions 
of the demonstrative a priori sciences, are in the last resort 
interpretable as Ideas of Reason, this will bring them into line 
with a host of principles to which no such epistemological prefer- 
ence has been accorded, and yet which preside unmistakably 
over large regions of life and experience. In addition to this, 
any observer must have noticed that while Kant in his formal 
exposition rigidly confines knowledge to the definition laid down, 
he constantly employs the idea of cognition or a cognitive value 
in a sense that far exceeds the limits of the definition. The failure 
to recognize this fact, the determination to maintain the distinc- 
tion between knowability and thinkability, characteristic of the 
first Critique, has extremely important consequences for Kant- 
criticism as a whole. This very error, for instance, has led Benno 
Erdmann (there is good reason for supposing) to misdate by 
almost a decade the important Korff MS. of Kant's lectures on 
metaphysics. These lectures, derived from various MS. sources 
and issued in editions of 1821 and 1831 by the Leipzig professor 
Politz, furnish very important evidence for a re-orientation 
towards Kant's work as a whole and the relation of the three 
Critiques in particular. A study of the lectures, the substance 
of which has been rendered accessible by the critical work of 
Emil Arnoldt and the late Max Heinze, will disclose the necessity 
for a carefully revised estimate of the exact form of primacy 
which is to be accorded to the first Critique. As a result of such 
an examination, undertaken with constant reference to Kant's 
official statement of his system, the impression is bound to grow 
that the epistemological significance of the first Critique has 
been somewhat wrongly emphasized and that the theory of 
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knowledge there propounded must not be taken as exhausting 
even Kant's own view of the nature and limits of knowledge. 
The primacy of the Critique of Pure Reason is really logical. 
The scientific formulation of knowledge furnishes the first step 
in a dialectic of which the aim is to advance to a formulation of 
reality as a whole and in all its aspects — ethics, aesthetics, and 
religion being among these. That such significant realms of 
conscious reality were excluded from the sphere of knowability 
in the widest sense is hardly thinkable; and Kant himself gives 
definite expression to the distinction of a knowledge which is 
theoretical (the knowledge which he elaborates in the first 
Critique) and a knowledge which is practical (really presupposed 
throughout). In the province of aesthetics we find the concept 
of a universal standard to which the narrow formulation of 
knowledge in the Critique of Pure Reason could accord no epis- 
temological value, since the universality, though genuine, is of a 
subjective, not an objective character. But this does not prevent 
Kant conceiving aesthetic values as a legitimate subject of cogni- 
tion. Again in ethics the universality of moral law, as expressed 
in the Categorical Imperative, is based upon the same type of 
consideration as is the universality of space and time in the 
Transcendental ^Esthetic, that is to say, upon the impossibility 
of deriving the notion from anything prior to itself without 
destroying it altogether. And we may add that this indefeasi- 
bility is exactly the guarantee of reality in the aesthetic universe. 
From these various parallelisms it begins to appear that the 
completest single characterization and the ultimate motive of the 
Critical Philosophy is neither the definition of knowledge nor 
the designation of aesthetic or ethical value as such, but the 
formulation of something presupposed in all of these and of which 
in each department we find only one and that a partial expression 
— viz., the general concept of validity. What is now proposed is 
that knowledge be considered as a special case of this general 
concept and that whatever characters reveal themselves within 
the latter be made available for the specific application to the 
problem of epistemology. 
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